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GLASS-SEALED PLUGS 





FOR POST-W AR CARS 


Aero engine experience has proved that earlier methods of 
securing gas tightness in sparking plugs by means of cement-and- 
washer joints were not good enough. Every aero engine sparking 
plug has to be sealed hermetically by means of a glass seal, fused 
in place. All K.L.G. plugs for motor vehicles will incorporate this 
glass seal as soon as we are able to return to peace-time production. 
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the pears 
that the locust 
bath eaten 


Since 1939 large numbers of our men and 
women have been serving their country in the 
Forces. 

Soon many of them will be returning to their 
homes, anxious to make a place for themselves 
in the life of a nation pursuing the arts of peace. 
Constructive help will be needed in solving the 
many business problems that will confront them 
after long absence from the ordinary affairs of 
daily life. 

The managers of the branches of the Midland 
Bank have a wealth of experience and knowledge 
in such matters which they will gladly place at 
the disposal of men and women—whether 
customers of the Bank or not—upon their 
return to civilian life. 
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| British Achievement 
in Jet Propulsion 





Te first and so far the only Jet-propelled 
Aircraft of the United Nations to go into action 
against the enemy is the Gloster Meteor. 


. The Meteor is powered with Rolls-Royce 
Engines manufactured to the basic design of 
Air Commodore Frank Whittle, R.A.F. 


. It is known that the Rolls-Royce Engine of 
this type is more efficient and of longer life than 
the Jumo Engine of the German M.E. 262. 


Extract from official statement issued by Air Ministry 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


AERO ENGINES 
For Speed and Reliability 














No superlative could convey 
the truly delightful quality 
of VAMOUR. Skilful blend- 
ing of the choice imported 
wines and selected herbs of 
which it is composed make 
VAMOUR the vermouth for 
the discriminating. 
Regrettably not in full supply 
at present, but contact your 
Wine Merchant—you may be 
fortunate, 


Kemember, every occasion with 
VAMOUR is a special one. 
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THE CENTRE OF THE EMPIRE’S REJOICING: THEIR MAJESTIES AND THE PRINCESSES ACKNOWLEDGING 
THE CHEERS OF THEIR PEOPLE ON THE APTERNOON OF VICTORY DAY. 


On the night of Victory Day the King in his broadcast to his peoples said triumphed over the hosts of Germany and Japan. The State Opening of 
war is over. You know, | think, that those four words have for the Queen and Parliament and their Majesties’ drive to the Palace of Westminster provided the 
myself the same significance, simple yet immense, that they have for you. Our hearts happiest of occasions for the display of this feeling. But it was not enough. Great 
are full to overflowing, as are your own."’ This community of feeling, this sharing crowds besieged Buckingham Palace, calling for the King and singing For he's a 
of rejoicing and thanksgiving were overwhelmingly shown by the feelings of the In all, the King and Queen made six appearances on the balcony 
thousands who flocked during Victory Day to the heart of London and demonstrated tremendous cheers. Our picture shows them during one of 
their happiness and their loyalty—their sense that the Royal Family is the centre continued for several 
of that Commonwealth of Nations which with her great Allies, has after a six-year 


“The | — struggle, 


jolly good fellow.” 
and were greeted with 
their afternoon appearances, when the cheering that greeted them 


minutes till they went inside 
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ALKING, on the day after the announcement 
of the first atomic bomb, somewhat pensively 
into my club—an institution much frequented by 
eminent scientists—-I could not refrain from a startled 
glance at the many learned and kindly men shuffling 
through the glass doors to their frugal and whole- 
some lunch. Which of you, I reflected irreverently 
as I quizzed their genial, lofty-domed faces, has 
been up to this? This was as ungrateful a thought 
as it was ungracious, for the arduous and often 
dangerous work of our scientists on the atomic bomb 
during the harsh war years was as vital in the long 
battle for victory as that of any soldier, sailor or 
airman; they had been engaged in a race which 
literally involved life or death for their country and 
their cause, and by the grace of God they had won. 
But on that morning, like most of my fellow-citizens, 
I was deeply shaken and perturbed. The explosion of 
the atomic bomb had destroyed more than a Japanese 
city. It had destroyed what remained of the potential 
peace of mankind. 

It is perhaps too early as 
yet to appreciate the full 
destructive capacity of this 
terrible weapon ; it may not, 
of course, prove as bad as it 
is painted. It may, on the 
other hand, be a great deal 
worse. But if what is claimed 
for it at the time of writing 
be true—and everything sug- 
gests that it is—it is a far 
more revolutionary discovery 
than that of gunpowder, and 
its effect on the human future 
is likely to be as great and, 
probably, greater. On _ the 
other hand, even revolution- 
ary discoveries have a way of 
leaving man very much the 
creature he was _ before; 
I gravely doubt whether 
Medieval man was fundament- 
ally a different creature to 
Renaissance man: man, that 
is, before the discovery of 
gunpowder and man after it. 
It may prove the same with 
pre-atomic and _ post-atomic 
man. 

The morality of the thing 
is, of course, disquieting ; the 
Pope has not been alone in 
his protest at it, and millions 
of inarticulate men and 
women in the victorious 
democracies have echoed his 
protest in their hearts. It 
is one thing to use a 
new and _ fearful weapon 
in self-defence against an 
enemy of lower’ morality 
who, contrary to the dictates of human conscience, 
has employed it against oneself; it seems another 
to take such a weapon for the first time and use 
it, for ends however high, against fellow-creatures, 
however misguided, barbarous and debased. It was 
not the democracies who first resorted to the use of 
yas in the last war or to the bombing of. industrial 
cities in this; they were forced by their adversaries’ 
unscrupulous resort to them either to employ these 
horrifying weapons in return or to be destroyed by 
them. But it has been the democracies who have 
first loosed on the world this new, obliterating and 
undiscriminating weapon of annihilation. It is scarcely 
a satisfying defence to the point of morality to argue 
that the enemy would not have hesitated to use it 
against ourselves ; he certainly would have used it if 
he could, but the whole point of our war against 
aggression is that it has been fought to enforce our 
own standard of morality against his. We cannot 
very well employ his moral standards to win victory 
in the field without compromising the victory of our 


own morality 

Against this argument there are other most weighty 
arguments to be set. One-——and by far the most 
powerful in most people's eyes—is that in a horrible 


THE KING WITH THE PRIME MINISTER AND THE FOUR PRINCIPAL 
THEIR CONGRATULATIONS ON THE FINAL VICTORY, IN THE GROUNDS OF BUCKINGHAM 


President of the Council); the Prime 
Minister); and Mr. A. 








By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


and destructive war which was not of ours but of the 
enemy’s choosing, millions of noble lives have already 
been sacrificed, and that anything to shorten this 
prolonged martyrdom of humanity is justifiable. The 
Pope himself is reported to have said that he would 
regard the speedy end of the war as compensation 
for the horror of the atomic bomb. Another argu- 
ment used by many justly indignant Britons and 
Americans is that the Japanese have themselves con- 
sistently stooped to such vile brutalities in their con- 
duct of war that they cannot be regarded as human 
beings at all, but only as a species of animal. One 
need not, this argument runs, be scrupulous in one’s 
treatment of rats. But this contention, however 
strongly supported by the terrible Japanese facts and 
crimes of the past fifteen or sixteen years, is not one 
which can safely be employed by those who defend 
the dignity and equality of man. Similar arguments, 
it should be remembered, were used by Hitler about 
Jews or by eighteenth-century merchants about 





STATE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 


The State drive of their Majesties to the Palace of Westminster to open Parliament gave the Victory celebrations the happiest the 

of openings. Their Majesties, in an open carriage drawn by two pairs of greys, received a tremen 

the route. In the afternoon his Majesty received the Prime Minister and the four chief members of his Cabinet, who congratulated 

him on final victory and were eatmeeee with him in the grounds of the Palace. (L. to r.) Mr. Herbert Morrison (Lord 
inister ; His Majesty ; Mr. Arthur Greenwood (Lord Privy Seal); Mr. Ernest Bevin (Foreign 


. Alexander (First Lord of the Admiralty). 


African negroes. One cannot easily imagine them 
being used by, say, Abraham Lincoln as a sufficient 
justification for wiping out an entire city and all its 
inhabitants. It is, therefore, I think, safer for up- 
holders of the atomic bomb on moral grounds to avoid 
this particular line of argument. It leads, inevitably 
and imperceptibly, to the very inequality and dis- 
crimination against which we have been fighting. It 
is the essence of both the Christian and the demo- 
cratic creed that nd man—or woman—can be justly 
condemned for a crime he or she has not personally 
committed. Vicarious punishment belongs to a 
different conception of human society to ours. 
Personally, I find it very difficult either to condemn 
or uphold the use of the atomic bomb on moral 
grounds. After six years of wholesale war, hatred and 
destruction, anything that shortens the duration of 
so much suffering and vileness seems overwhelmingly 
welcome. Yet, being an historian, I cannot escape 
the age-long truth that those who take up any sword 
usually perish by that sword: in other words, that 
these things generally seem to come back in one form 
or another on their first users. The moral question 
for the statesman to decide, therefore, in such a matter 


ig Sey Tree 


MEMBERS OF HIS CABINET, AFTER RECEIVING 
PALACE FOLLOWING THE 


dous ovation from the crowds along still 


new weapon he employs against his own people, seeing 
that, if he uses it, he may very well condemn them 
to a taste of it sooner or later. And if as individual 
citizens we are prepared to endure, either in our own 
persons or in those of our children, the ordeal of a 
future bombardment by atomic bombs in order to 
free an almost unendurably overtried humanity from 
the interminable curse of the present war, no one can 
properly blame us for making the choice. But some 
choice of this kind is implicit in everything we do; 
it is the coping-stone of all morality that we should 
recognise it. 

One thing, at least, is clear. As Sir William 
Beveridge has pointed out in The Times, the atomic 
bomb completes the process begun in 1914 of ending 
the former immunity of the civilian from the destruc- 
tion of the front line. The old destruction is gone ; 
everybody and everything is now inextricably involved 
in the slaughter of battle—old men, women and 
children, nurseries and hospitals, cathedrals and art 
collections. The indiscrimin- 
ating atomic bomb destroys 
the lot and all at the same 
moment. It makes the Hague 
Convention read like an old- 
world fairy story. 

The thought of this 
has made a great many 
* civilians, hitherto compara- 

a tively immune from the 

~~ slaughter and destruction of 
the front line, suppose, excus- 
ably enough, that further war 
is now unthinkable. Either 
the atomic bomb means the 
end of war or the end of the 
world. I cannot wholly follow 
this argument. I agree that it 
makes even more desirable 
than it was before the speedy 
elimination of national and 
economic rivalries and the 
institution of some kind of 
federal organisation of man- 
kind. It is a poor outlook for 
all of us if we cannot speedily 
achieve something of this kind. 
But it was so even before 
the discovery of atomic killing 
power. Until we succeed in 
creating a real and working 
international unity — and, 
judging by what different 
nations think of one another's 
ideas and _ institutions, we 
have still apparently a long 
way to go—the choice before 
individual nation will 
remain what it was 
before. It will enjoy the 
alternative—if enjoy is the 
word — between refusing to 
resist aggression because resistance is too horrible, 
or arming itself with weapons strong enough to with- 
stand the aggressor. That means either universal 
subjugation to the Power that controls the atomic 
bomb, regardless of the moral behaviour and standards 
of that Power, or such watchful possession of the 
atomic bomb by every civilised and peace-loving 
nation as will ensure it the means of safeguarding its 
own morality and liberty against an atomic-bomb- 
possessing aggressor. Short of the world-State and a 
common world-morality to make the world-State pos- 
sible—and I am all for speeding it in every way— 
the only safeguard against the misuse of the atomic 
bomb by others is unsleeping ability to hit back with 
the same weapon. And, as even the smallest nation 
will presumably be able to do so, it may be that the 
invention of the atomic bomb may prove a bless- 
ing in disguise. Like poison-gas, the thought that 
it can be instantly returned on the aggressor 
may prove a more powerful deterrent to its use 
than all the legal machinery in the world. For 
we shall not escape the consequences of the atomic 
bomb by running away from it, but only by 
boldly facing up to its implications and looking 
them square in the face. 





is whether he is prepared to sanction the use of the 


N.B.--Rebroductions and quotations from “ The Illustrated London News" of One Hunprep Years Aco, hitherto appearing weekly on this page, will, in future, be given onc 
a month, except in the case of items of particular interest, which may be inserted in any issue. 
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OPENING OF THE NEW PARLIAMENT : 
M.P.’S PROCESSION TO ST. MARGARET'S. 
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THE OPENING OF THE NEW PARLIAMENT: NEWLY-ELECTED MEMBERS WALKING IN PROCESSION 
TO ST. MARGARET'S, WESTMINSTER, TO OFFER THANKSGIVING FOR FINAL VICTORY. 


ME SODA IENS FE CLEC OO FE. TELE ON 


b, A HUGE CHEERING CROWDS AROUND THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT IN SERRIED a 
bf MASS COMPELLED A POLICE ESCORT TO ASSIST MR. EDEN TO OBTAIN EN 3 
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MR. CHURCHILL, LEAVING HIS FLAT IN WEST- 4 
»% TO ST. MARGARET’S FOR THA SGIVING: (L. TO R.) MESSRS. » 2 MRS. CHURCHILL ON THEIR WAY TO ATTEND THE 
> 


MINSTER FOR PARLIAMENT : LATER, IN WHITEHALL, 
MARGARET'S. 


HE RECEIVED A TREMENDOUS OVATION. 
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THE FOUR LEADERS IN THE NEW PARLIAMENT WALKING ABREAST j xX MRS. ATTLEE, THE PRIME MINISTER'S WIFE, WITH 


EDEN, CHURCHILL, ATTLEE AND MORRISON. THANKSGIVING SERVICE IN ST. 











\ 
FULL-BOTTOMED WIG, LEADING BEEFEATERS AT THE STATE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT BY THEIR MAJESTIES-—A 
Lal 


THE SPEAKER, IN CFREMONIAL BLACK-AND-GOLD ROBE AND 
HALLOWED CEREMONIOUS CUSTOM WHEN THE MONARCH ATTENDS. 


THE PROCESSION, FOLLOWED BY HIS CHAPLAIN AND HIGH OFFICIALS. 
See Eo eee 
After the formal opening of the new Parliament on August 15 by the King, accom- as the procession left the Palace of Westminster it was received with rousing cheers 
panied by his Royal Consort, the first act of the Prime Minister, Mr. Attlee, was to by a vast concourse in Parliament Square. The Commons for the occasion had 
adjourn the House in order to go forthwith to the church of St. Margaret to give assembled in Westminster Hall, which was arranged in the form of the House of 
thanks to God for the final victory. The peers, led by the Lord Chancellor, repaired | Commons, which was destroyed by a German bomb: The green benches and Speaker's 
to Westminster Abbey, followed by the Commons to St. Margaret's adjoining, and Chair were placed there for the occasion 
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DAY AND NIGHT: 
THE GREAT CROWDS 
THAT BESIBGED 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE 4 ) 
ON VICTORY DAY, Le CBSE gs aes I 
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WAITING TO CHEER i, Se * hoe ee ee 8 
THE ROYAL FAMILY . 
ON THE BALCONY. 


At day and far into the night on Victory 
Day the rejoicing crowds, sharing in 
that community of feeling with the Royal 
Family to which the King referred in his 
broadcast in the evening, thronged the 
approaches to Buckingham Palace. After 
the carriages had returned from the opening 
of Parliament, the crowds burst through the 
police cordon and ran towards the railings, 
swarming over the Queen Victoria Memorial. 
Packed against the railings, they called out 
‘We want the King!” Their patience was 
rewarded, and the Queen, followed by the 
King and the Princesses, came out on the 
balcony. Thunderous cheering greeted them 
and continued for several minutes. A similar 
reception greeted them at 4.30 p.m. and 
after the 6 o'clock news. Later, when the 
floodlights had been switched on, they 
appeared again, the Queen this time wearing 
a diamond tiara. The King and Queen 
made two later appearances, making six in 
all, the last being just before midnight. 
Long after this the crowds continued to 
make merry and rejoice in front of the Palace. 
About 11 o'clock the Princesses, with two 
police officers in plain clothes, joined the 
crowds outside the Palace and watched the 
King and Queen come out on the balcony. : eae ; : “ - 
They were recognised by the crowd, but L424 that Fo%— Pai é ‘ ] 
expressed their wish to be treated as private " of 7 Ue o> Me vitae ‘4 a+ Sake Mig) ew 
individuals and returned to the Palace ‘’ ‘ ie ‘ m .¢ aul. ~ Fo 


shortly after midnight. THE HUGE CROWD WHICH GATHERED BEFORE BUCKINGHAM PALACE TO GREET THE ROYAL FAMILY 





THE ROYAL FAMILY ACCLAIMED BY THE CROWD DURING ONE OF THEIR DAYTIME APPEARANCES ON THE BALCONY ON VICTORY ; | spree NI 
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ON VICTORY DAY: A PANORAMA TAKEN FROM THE ROOF OF THE PALACE, SHOWING THE THRONGS WHICH CONTINUED DAY AND NIGHT. 
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AFTER NIGHT HAD FALLEN ON VICTORY DAY: THE REJOICING CROWDS CHEERING THE ROYAL FAMILY ON THE FLOODLIT BALCONY OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE 
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GAY LONDON, IN TEEMING THOUSANDS, CELEBRATING V J-DAY—AND NIGHT. 


LONDON CELEBRATED VJ-DAY WITH WILD GAIETY AND ENTHUSIASM: A SECTION ¥Y A SECTION OF THE PUBLIC FACING THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, AWAITING THE ARRIVAL 
OF THE KING AND QUEEN, UNDAUNTED BY THE RAIN. 


OF THE HUGE CROWD IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE, ESTIMATED AT OVER 100,000 PEOPLE. 


i A SCENE IN PICCADILLY CIRCUS AT 3 A.M., WHERE MANY YOUNG WOMEN WERE TOSSED THE STREETS KEPT UP THE SPIRIT OF REVELRY: A HAPPY THRONG 
b) IN BLANKETS BY AN ALL-NIGHT CROWD. CIRCUS DANCING AND SWAYING TO MUSIC FROM BARREL-ORGANS. 


A CORNER AT CHARING CROSS: VICTORY REVELLERS, UNABLE TO RETURN TO THE AFTERMATH: AS DAYLIGHT DAWNED, MUNICIPAL WORKERS SWEPT UP CARNIVAL HATS, 
STREAMERS, CHAIRS AND REMAINS OF BONFIRES EVERYWHERE, PREPARING FOR VJ-TWO. 


THEIR HOMES, SLEPT THROUGH THE SMALL HOURS, TIRED OUT BUT CHEERFUL. 


The greatest crowds assembled outside Buckingham Palace, shown elsewhere in this bangs, bell-ringings, cheers, screams, songs and dancing. Troops and U.S. soldiers 
issue. On VJ-Day, August 15, the day crowds, colossal as they were, as evening were well in the front of the fun. At 1 a.m. a bonfire blazed in the Circus, another 
fell packed the streets, Piccadilly Circus being the Mecca towards which they wended. before Buckingham Palace, Hyde Park, in the suburbs, everywhere. In the Circus 
The crowds were so vast that the police threw a traffic cordon round half.a-million young women were thrown up in a blanket and some were injured. It was all 
maffickers. It was a night of lights, floodlights, flares, streamers, paper hats, rattles, good-natured fun, though food and drinks were conspicuously absent. 
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VJ-DAY IN LONDON: A VAST CROWD IN PICCADILLY CIRCUS. 
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THE U.S. RAINBOW CLUB’S ORCHESTRA ENTERTAINING A HUGE AUDIENCE ON VJ-DAY IN THE CIRCUS. 


London on VJ-Day was a centre of contagious happiness. Earlier in the day, vast 
as were the crowds, they were sightseeing and more listless, but as night fell every 
street within half a mile of Piccadilly Circus was filled with milling, jovial crowds only 
too anxious to participate in any fun. From Eros’s plinth—as yet concealed behind 
posters—along Coventry Street to Leicester Square, there was literally scarcely enough 
Space to turn round in. In Piccadilly Circus, easily the centre of attraction, was 
the Rainbow Club. standing just round the corner in Shaftesbury Avenue. While 
Londoners’ ears were assailed with bells, whistles, hooters, crackers, clappers, snatches 
of song, music in the shape of bands was lacking, except for loud-speaker vans 


relaying tunes here and there and odd barrel-organs. The Rainbow Club, the centrat 
focus in the West End of American Service-men, always a lively corner by day or by 
night, nobly rose to the occasion by producing the Mustangs band from the 34Ist 
fighter group, which played on the balcony of the club to an immense mass packed 
like sardines. Inside there was a victory dance, and with it a special broadcast 
to the United States as to what “London was doing. Our photograph shows the 
Mustangs playing on the balcony of the Rainbow Club to the immense and interested 
audience, many of whom are taking up the chorus of the various numbers. To the 
right is the plinth of the Eros statue and opposite is the Criterion Theatre 
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BRILLIANT IN VICTORY: FAMOUS 
CELEBRATION OF THE 


THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, DOMINATED BY THE CLOCK TOWER, GLEAMING 
IN THE FLOODLIGHTS OF VICTORY. 
ee 


beaches 


; 

5 THE WATERFALL IN ST. JAMES’S PARK, FLOODLIT IN CELEBRATION OF VICTORY, { 
{ BRILLIANTLY REFLECTED IN THE LAKE. } 
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BRILLIANTLY FLOODLIT AND PICKED OUT WITH SEARCHLIGHT BEAMS, ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL, SEEN FROM BREAD STREET. ? THE HORSE GUARDS, FROM THE PARADE GROUND, SHINING 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY, ITS DETAIL PICKED OUT IN THE FLOOD OF LIGHT—PART OF THE 
CELEBRATIONS OF VICTORY OVER JAPAN. 
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ONDITIONS were perfect in London for the floodlighting of famous buildings in celebration of the the deepe 
victory over Japan, with the sky cloudless, starlit and clear, with a pale half-moon. The new the new 
3 Waterloo Bridge was perhaps the best point from which to get a general impression of the lighting effect, and the 
THE VICTOR OF TRAFALGAR CONTEMPLATING LONDON REJOICING IN VICTORY and many thousands of people lingered at that comparatively quiet place to enjoy the beauty of the many pec 
OVER JAPAN: NELSON CAUGHT IN THE FLOODLIGHTS. scene. To the east, St. Paul’s dominated everything else; white stone contrasting sharply with the black- lofty Vic 
ness of the roof of the dome, and above the huge cross two steel-blue searchlight beams playing over Palace, w 
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LONDON BUILDINGS FLOODLIT IN 
DEFEAT OF JAPAN. 


—__________. oo 
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THE COUNTY HALL, ITS FA€ADE SHINING IN THE FLOODLIGHTS, PHOTOGRAPHED 
ON VICTORY NIGHT FROM THE EMBANKMENT. 
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THE VIEW FROM WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ON VJ-NIGHT, WITH A TRACERY 
OF FIREWORKS, RISING FROM BEHIND SHELL-MEX HOUSE. 
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IN THE FLOODLIGHTING WHICH CELEBRATED VICTORY NIGHT. THE TOWER OF LONDON—A COMPLEX AND LOVELY PICTURE, PAINTED BY THE FLOODLIGHTS OF VICTORY. 
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; THE ADMIRALTY ARCH ON VJ-NIGHT, BATHED IN THE FLOODLIGHT WHICH SHONE ON IT FROM 


s THE ROOF OF MALAYA HOUSE. 


a eal — 


the deeper blue of the sky. Whilst the long river front of Somerset House was bathed in amber light, 
the new Brettenham House, Shell-Mex House and the New Adelphi stood out in whiter relief. Big Ben 
and the Palace of Westminster shone with a warmer, more conventional light, but a striking, and to 
many people, most moving sight in that direction was the great spotlit Union Jack floating over the 
lofty Victoria Tower. Admiralty Arch was bathed partly in a pale greenish-blue light, and Buckingham 
Palace, which drew immense throngs, suggested a masterpiece of scenic painting on a giant backcloth 
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PERHAPS THE NOBLEST OF THE SCENES OF ‘VICTORY FLOODLIGHTING 
THER WEST FRONT OF ST. PAUL'S, SEEN FROM LUDGATE WILL. 
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THE 
THANKSGIVING 
SERVICE AT 
ST. PAUL'S: 
THE ROYAL 
FAMILY AND 
DISTINGUISHED 
PERSONALITIES. 


HE nation honoured Sunday, 
August 19, as a national 
day of thanksgiving and prayer 
for victory. The King and 
Queen and the two Princesses ; 
the Prime Minister and his 
Cabinet; Mr. Churchill, and 
distinguished representatives of 
all the United Nations and the 
Dominions attended a service 
in St. Paul's Cathedral, where 
the large congregation repre- 
sented every side of the national 
life. Their Majesties and the 
Princesses rode together in an 
open landau to and from St. 
Paul's, attended by a _ cap- 
tain’s escort of Household 
Cavalry. Two open carriages 
followed, the first occupied 
by members of the Royal 
Household, the second by the 
three Chiefs of Staff—Admiral 
of the Fleet Sir Andrew Cun- 
ningham, Field-Marshal Sir Alan“ 
areata . Brooke and Marshal of the ; 5 ee eee ae 
THE TRADITIONAL CEREMONY -THAT ALWAYS ATTENDS A ROYAL Royal Air Force Sir Charles ~ THE ROYAL FAMILY, PRECEDED OUTRIDERS ATTENDED 
ENTRY INTO THE CITY: THE LORD MAYOR HANDING THE CITY Portal. BY A CAPTAIN’S ESCORT OF HOUSEHOLD CAVALRY, DRIVING AWAY 


SWORD TO HIS MAJESTY. 
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MR. AND MRS. CHURCHILI BEING 
* GREETED BY THE LORD MAYOR ON 
THE STEPS OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAI 


KING GEORGE OF THE HELLENES THE PRIME MINISTER, MR. ATTLEE, THE KING AND QUEEN oF YUGO- 
LEAVING ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAI WITH MRS ATTLEE, LEAVING AFTER SLAVIA LEAVING ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAI 
AFTER THE THANKSGIVING SERVICE. THE SERVICE. AFTER THE SERVICE 
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» j r OTOG a . . . _ -e om , ’ 

PRINCESSES BIESSETH AED MARGARET PROTOORAPEED. IN THE OPEN THEIR MAJESTIES, FOLLOWED BY THE TWO PRINCESSES, LEAVING ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAI. AFTER 
’ MIC , Y o »M ST. PAU 

LANDAU IN WHICH THE ROYAL FAMILY RODE TO AND FROM ST. PAUL'S ianeenen echt Wanedih SF GMA Asse temeeneneEin ben Gemak Wenmenn 
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BRITISH AND EMPIRE LEADERS WHO BROUGHT US VICTORY OVER JAPAN. 


SS SESS SESS SESE SEES eeeetsccecesss ee 


ADMIRAL SIR BRUCE FRASER, VICE-ADMIRAL SIR P. VIAN, VICE-ADMIRAL SIR B. RAWLINGS, 
C.-in-C. British Pacific Fleet. In Command of British Aircraft-Carriers, Far East. Flight Officer, British Carrier Task Force, Far East. 


a, 


LIEUT.-GEN. SIR M. STOPFQRD. 


LIEUT.-GEN. SIR OLIVER LEESE, 
& C.-in-C., Allied Land Forces, S.E.A.C. 


a 


AIR MARSHAL SIR H. LLOYD, Z @' LIEUT.-GEN. SIR W. SLIM, 
4 4 ; 
Commanding British Air Forces in the Pacific. 4 Supreme Commander, Commanding the Fourteenth Army, S.E.A.C. 


< 
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GENERAL SIR THOMAS BLAMEY, ¢ { MR. J. B. CHIFLEY, ; MR. H. V. —", a MR. PETER FRASER, 
C.-in-C. Australian Military Forces ; Commander, ‘. ; Attorney-General and Minister for Extern 
Allied Land Forces, South-West Pacific Ares. ek eee « ee Affairs, Australia. Prime Minister ot New Zealand 


i... ee - hh... —_ 


This war has seen the rise to fame of many great naval, military and Air Force countries once lay within reach of Japan's advancing armies—within reach, yes. but 
figures from this country and from all over the Empire, men who have led us to never within their grasp. Limitations of space compel us regretfully to omit the 
victory against the Japanese hordes in the Far East. Political leaders, too, have portraits of many Service leaders, but those published here represent the many other 
played their part, notably the Prime Ministers of Australia and New Zealand, whose who served with them and bore, in part. the great responsibilitie 
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SOME OF THE PROTAGONISTS 








IN THE FAR EAST WAR, 











& 


y GENERAL TOJO, 





Japanese War Minister and Premier 
at the time of Pearl Harbour. 


+ 


©} LIBUT.-GEN. YASUJI OKAMURA, { 
Z Japanese C.-in-C. in China. 











> 





who committed suicide. 





* MAJOR-GEN. KORECHIKA ANAMI, 7 VICE-ADMIRAL TAKIJIRO ONISHI, 
/ War Minister in the Suzuki Cabinet, % Vice-Chief of the Japanese Naval 









JAPANESE, CHINESE AND 
A RUSSIAN MARSHAL. 

















) PRINCE NARUHIKO HIGASHUKINI, Q ADMIRAL SUZUKI, 


newly-appointed Prime Minister of \/ Japanese Prime Minister until Aug. 16. 
Japan. A 



































F..M. COUNT TERAUCHI, 44 GENERAL ITAGAKI, 2 
C.-in-C., Japanese Southern Army— % / Commanding the Japanese Seventh *. 
H.Q., Indo-China. Area Army—H.Q., Singapore. } 

os 23 












LIEUT.-GEN. KIMURA, 
Commander of Japanese Burma Area Army. 











MAO TSE-TUNG, 
the Chinese Communist Leader. 


vo, 

















CHEN KUNG PO, 


Head of the Puppet Government in Nanking. ) 
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GENERALISSIMO CHIANG KAI-SHEK. 


On September 18, 1931, Japan suddenly invaded China's north-eastern province of 


Manchuria, thus embarking on her programme of Asiatic and world domination. 


Further aggressions proceeded and on August 17, 1937, the Chinese Government issued 


a declaration that her territorial and sovereign rights had been wantonly violated by 


Japan. Chiang Kai-shek in November 1937 had to transfer his capital from Nanking 





MARSHAL VASILEVSKY, 
§ Russian C.-in-C. in Manchuria. 








to Chungking. On December 7, 1941, the Japanese bombed Pearl Harbour and began 
the war on the Western Powers, which resulted in a series of victories for her until 
in 1943 the tide began to turn. On August 8, Russia declared war on Japan and 
invaded Manchuria and on the {Sth Japan. agreed to unconditional surrender. We 
give above portraits of the leading protagonists, Japanese, Chinese and Russian. 
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U.S. SERVICE LEADERS WHO BROUGHT ABOUT THE JAPANESE SURRENDER. 
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ADMIRAL CHESTER W. NIMITZ, ® ADMIRAL W. F. HALSEY, VICE-ADMIRAL JOHN S. MacCAIN, 
C.-in.C. U.S. Pacific Fleet. g In Command U.S. Third Fleet. In Command First Carrier Force, Third Fleet. 
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VICE-ADMIRAL MARC A. MITSCHER, . 4 , ) GENERAL C. A. SPAATZ, c 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for Airw , ’ ~ In Command Army Strategic Air Forces, Pacific. } 
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GENERAL J. W. STILWELL, Fe GENERAL DOUGLAS MacARTHUR, ‘) LIBUT.-GENERAL JAMES H. DOOLITTLE, 
In Command U.S. Tenth Army. Commander in Chief Allied Forces in the Pacific. { In Command Eighth Air Force. $ 
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= peace ec ccccenceentl 

') LIEUT.-GEN. RICHARD K. SUTHERLAND, LIEUT.-GEN. ALBERT C. WEDEMEYER, MAJOR-GEN. CURTIS E. LEMAY, 5 REAR-ADMIRAL FORREST SHERMAN, 
Chief of Staff to General MacArthur. < Commanding U.S. Army in China. In Command Twentieth Air Force. f Chief of Staff to Admiral Nimitz. 
Be a edecceces 

Of the above collection of portraits of leading U.S. Service-men concerned in the Vice-Admiral Mitscher, a famous air ace, has directed spectacular bombing flights over 
termination of hostilities in the Pacific, General Douglas MacArthur, whose very name Japan. Rear-Admiral Forrest Sherman, Chief 6f Staff to Admiral Nimitz, previously 
is said to cause the Japanese war lords to shudder, is, of course, outstanding, and he commanded the carrier “ Lexington,"’ which was sunk in the Coral Sea naval battle, 
is conducting the terms to be imposed on Hirohito and his guilty nation. Likewise, and was the last man to leave his ship. (The portrait of General Stilwell is 


Admirals Nimitz and Halsey have a major list of successes to their credit by Professor Arthur Pan.) 
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THE ROYAL VICTORY DRIVE: THEIR MAJESTIES IN AN OPEN LANDAU LEAVING BUCKINGHAM PALACE TO OPI 


captai 


from Buckingham Palace, presented something of its peacetime splendour, while and jockey-capped postilions. On the back of it stood two footmen, and scarlet- behind 
concourse of the public who acclaimed their Majesties was made pos coated outriders trotted before and at its side. The King was in naval unitorm, divisio 
the Queen looking regal in gown and hat of pale blue, and with heavy fox furs bays, 

the Br 


The State drive of the King and Queen to Westminster Palace on August 15, | drove in an open landau, drawn by two pairs of grey horses, ridden by wigged 


the vast 
sible by the general holiday. Unfortunately, a drizzle had set in, both in their 
going and coming, but the King and Queen ignored it, like their subjects, and about her shoulders. In front of the entourage rode the first division of a 
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TO OPEN THE NEW PARLIAMENT IN STATE, ACCLAIMED BY AN IMMENSE CONCOURSE OF THE PUBLIC. 


captain's escort of Household Cavalry, wearing khaki Service uniform, and ] began about 10 a.m. and rain fell heavily for a few minutes, but stopped just 
behind the carriage was borne the Royal Standard.at the head of the second in time for the Royal Procession to start out. It moved forward to the 
division of the escort. In four more open carriages, each drawn by a pair of accompaniment of loud cheers. On their return drive, as the carriage entered 
bays, were officers of the Royal Household. Along the whole route, lined by the gates of the Palace, the crowd burst through the cordon of police and 


the Brigade of Guards, the spectators had begun to assemble early. The drizzle soldiers and ran towards the railings 
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“STEP BY STEP”: A PICTORIAL MAP SHOWING HOW THE WAVE OF 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, 


Br AP 5 


. * 





A MAP ILLUSTRATING JAPAN’S CONQUESTS, DATES OF OCCUPATION, AND THEIR RE-CONQUEST. THOS 


On August 10 the Japanese Government announced its readiness to accept of coldly calculated effort, with a degree of concentrated force, fraud and starte 
the terms of the Potsdam ultimatum, subject to the retention of the terrorism scarcely equalled by Germany. This Japanese plot to erect a The 

Emperor's prerogative. This means that the Japanese ruling class are aware mighty overseas Empire by force included the Pacific islands, most of China, Singay 
that they must forgo everything they have striven for after half a century Australia, New Zealand, Siam, Burma, and with India a puppet State. and in Ay 
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Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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INVASION RECEDED BEFORE ALLIED STRATEGY. 
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THOSE WITHOUT A RECOVERY DATE WERE IN ENEMY OCCUPATION AT THE TIME OF SURRENDER. 


started with undeclared war on the U.S.A. at Pearl Harbour on December 7, 1941. 


The onward wave went very close to 
Singapore fell in February of that year, the Philippines in March, Guadalcanal 


in April, 


and by the middle of that year 


Australia in September 1942; 


Tojo's plan of campaign had 


denuded Britain of all her possessions east of Ceylon, and all Dutch islands 
By brilliant strategic skill on the part of General MacArthur 
land warfare, the Allies moved forward 
their mercy. 


in the Pacific. 
and Admiral Nimitz, by air, sea and 
“step by step" until the Japanese mainland lay at 
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HE first reaction of many people to the 
atomic bomb is that it does away with 
all the strategic problems which have pre- 
served their validity through centuries of 
changing weapons and changing conditions, 
and that it will also do away with all armed 
forces. This is a view to which I cannot 
altogether subscribe. As regards strategic 
problems, I should say that it pushed them 
down to a lower position or a lower priority. 
The Dardanelles, the Sound, the Straits of Gibraltar, the 
Panama Canal and the Suez Canal may become very much 
less important than they have been in the past, but it cannot 
be said that they will altogether lose their strategic im- 
portance. If something like a world State, its coming 
hastened by the atomic bomb, should emerge, it is possible 
that armed forces of every kind will disappear, but even then 
the world State might require a world force of the type 
foretold in a wonderful story written by Rudyard Kipling 
many years ago and even before the aircraft was well 
established. But even if the world State should come, 
it will not arrive in a moment. There will be a long and 
possibly dangerous intervening period in which national 
armaments and armed forces will remain, and it will not 
do to sit back and wait for the world State and the com- 
plete abolition of the possibility of war, in disregard of the 
fact that we have these national forces still in being. 

Nor will it do for the 
British Commonwealth of 
Nations to neglect its own 
armed forces in that inter- 
vening period, even suppos- 
ing it to be no more than 
an interlude. It seems 
absurd to suppose that any 
weapon can sweep away 
every other weapon. There 
is no weapon—not even the 
atomic bomb—which can 
be used effectively without 
the support of other 
weapons. The Americans 
could not have dropped the 
first atomic bomb on Japan 
without the wholesale co- 
operation of the forces of 
land, sea and air. If Japan, 
during the last few days 
before her surrender, had 
for the first time brought 
atomic bombs into produc- 
tion, she could not have 
dropped a single one on 
United States continental 
territory. It would have 
been with the greatest 
difficulty that she could 
have dropped one on some 
American island base. The 
atomic bomb was _ revolu- 
tionary in its nature, over- 
whelming in its effect, and 
most ominous for the world’s 
future, but on the two 
occasions on which it was 
used it was used like any 
other weapon in the national 
armoury and in co-operation 
with the others. 

Now we have to ask how 
far matters are likely to 
differ in the future. Let us 
simplify the problem as if it 
were one of geometry. We 
will suppose, to begin with, 
that the United States is 


THE FIRST ATOM 


the only nation which 
possesses or can possess 
the atomic bomb. The 


Americans do not want to 
use it, but they are nervous 
lest some other countries 


should try to obtain the 
secrets and even the 
material, I think we may 


take it for granted that the 
United States will not in THE 
such circumstances dissolve 
its naval, land and air forces. 
By itself the atomic bomb 

even if it could be pro- 
jected by rocket against 
its target, which seems un- 
likely—would not provide 
an adequate defence, and 
possession of the atomic bomb would actually invite attack. 
So we arrive at the paradox that it might be more necessary 
for the United States to possess other forces if actually 
possessing the atomic bomb. It might be possible to 
reduce them considerably in numbers and to some extent 
desirable to alter them in shape, but they would still be 
forces of all arms. In the same way, the occupation of 
the territories of defeated nations—especially Germany and 
Japan—will have to be carried out by forces of the type 
which has become normal in the course of this war. The 
atomic bomb might permit their reduction below what 
would otherwise have been considered the minimum 
safety margin, but it will in no sense do away with their 


NEXT STAGE 


necessity. 

Another argument which I have heard is that a par 
ticular weapon, such as the aircraft-carrier, has been ren 
dered obsolete, It is only so if we resign ourselves to the 
impossibility of moving goods by sea If we are going to 
try and move them at all in the event of hostilities, then 
they must have all the protection which has proved in 
dispensable in the past, from the battleship and aircraft 
carrier at one end of the scale to the smallest escort craft 
at the other Hases oversea will still have to be garrisoned 


THE GREAT 


BOMB EXPLODES. 


OF THE EXPLOSION. 
IN THE TOP PICTURE, AT THIS STAGE HAS 


ase, 120 miles from Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
from which it was suspended and sent a massive cloud billowing into the stratosphere with tremendous power. 
was a blinding flash which lit up the whole area brighter than the brightest daylight, 
observation point standing out in bold relief. tained 
men standing outside the control tower, 10,000 yards from the scene of the explosion. 

cloud boiled to an altitude of 40,000 ft. and ordinary clouds in its path disappeared.” 
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By CYRIL FALLS. 


with forces of the old kind, because if they were not, an enemy 
who could not otherwise reach them even with an atomic 
bomb, might come and take them with a small force either 
from the land or from the sea, according to circumstances. 
Every nation in the world, including ourselves, is faced 
with a new set of anxieties, but these are superimposed 
upon the old ones. They do not displace them, and the 
means of defence employed against the new menace do 
not displace those which were required to withstand the 
various menaces which existed before. In short, the value 
of all defensive forces is reduced by the latest dreadful 
discovery, but it has not done away with them. They 
become a buckler on which we can place less reliance but 
not one which we can afford to throw away. In the same 


way, it will prove much more difficult to ensure the defence 
of the Suez Canal, but the canal still retains some military 
value and must be defended. 








“The Times” correspondent reports: 


A 


Then came a t us 





The immediate problem is obviously to control the new 
weapon ard make certain that it is not again let loose upon 
the world in its present form or in any other. I do not 
profess to have read all the mass of journalistic matter 
which has already been published on the subject, but this 
branch of it is in my experience the one which has been 
least satisfactorily treated. It is not enough to say that 
the disintegration of the atom must be made to serve the 
purpose of peace and civilisation rather than that of war. 
That is all excellent so far as it goes, but it does not of itself 
control the menace, because preparation for using it for 
industry and transport on the one hand and destruction on 
the other might go on simultaneously. Again, it is not 
sufficient to say that control must be international. There 
cannot be full international control without exchange of 
knowledge. But does that mean that the United States 
must exchange full information about the invention and 
method of production with China and Russia? That will 
not happen in a day, and one can hardly expect it to do 
so, but I consider that it ought to happen eventually. 
The bomb may, indeed, have performed a valuable service 
to mankind if it brings it up short in its present courses 
and shows it that bevond the shadow of doubt the sole 


WORLD WAR: 


THE FUTURE OF WORLD SECURITY. 


A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN WITH A SPECIAL CAMERA FROM A DISTANCE OF ABOUT 
SIX MILES AT THE TEST EXPLOSION IN NEW MEXICO ON JULY 16. 


THE MUSHROOM-LIKE FORMATION, ROUGHLY A QUARTER OF A MILE DIAMETER 
DOUBLED IN SIZE. 
Our photographs are of the test explosion of the atom bomb, which took place at 5.30 a.m. on July 16 in a remote section of Alamogordo air 


“The weapon immediately vaporised a steel tower 


with a mountain range 
1 roar and a heavy pressure wave, which knocked down two 
Immediately afterwards a huge multi-coloured surging 
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hope of preserving civilisation, already 
grievously wounded, lies in the prevention 
of future wars. It would be almost as absurd 
as it would be tragic if this world were to 
allow the fruits of its thought and labour over 
thousands of years to be obliterated by the 
powers inherent in nature, yet such is the 
situation in which we may find ourselves if 
we do not take the necessary steps to avoid it. 

The present alliance of the great victorious 
Powers provides an unusually good foundation for an organis- 
ation to meet the new situation. In particular, the United 
States and the United Kingdom have fought this war ina spirit 
of co-operation and confidence in each other such as has never 
before been witnessed in the case of sovereign allies. Their 
planning, operational and administrative staffs have been 
interleaved. In particular, to take an organisation which 
has a close bearing on the present subject, the staff which 
carried out the seizure and investigation of German military 
inventions and production was British-American. The 
officers worked in the same rooms and there was no 
opportunity, even if there had been any desire, for the 
representatives of one nation to steal a march upon those 
of the other. For various reasons, neither of them has ever 
worked in such close co-operation with Russia, but even 
here there has, been a notable advance in the occupation 
and administration of Germany. The new supreme system 
of control for Germany is 
British, American, Russian 
and French. Before that 
there had been many con- 
ferences, but there had 
never been a _ council or 
commission in permanent 
session, with American, 
British and Russians work- 
ing side by side. This is 
surely of good augury. 

Yet I must take the risk 
of fatiguing my readers by 
the repetition of one argu- 
ment, because I believe it 
to be so vital. In my last 
article I wrote that purely 
material measures for world 
security, and the suppression 
of war as an instrument of 
policy, did not appear to me 
to be sufficient. I wrote that 
in my view it would have to 
be supplemented by a change 
of heart. Fear of the con- 
sequences may prove a useful 
ally in the task, but fear is 
not a positive virtue. It 
initiates nothing, it moves 
men to deeds of desperation 
quite as often as to prudence, 
and its effects, even when 
they are good, do not last. 
Humanitarianism is 'a‘ posi- 
tive virtue of the highest 
kind. Both in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries we 
appeared to be advancing 
towards it, though by 
different paths. In _ the 
former, it was by way of the 
cool, reasoned respect for 
moderation in all things, 
including war. In the latter 
it was by way of the 
enthusiasm of people who 
seemed to have grown 
young again, and had come 
to the optimistic conclusion 
that moral progress in the 
world was bound to go 
hand in hand with material. 
Neither path seeins open to 
us now, but that is all the 
more reason why we should 
find another. It is not for 
me to say whether it is to 
be found in dogmatic 
religion, but I am certain 
that it has got to be found 
if we are to escape the fate 
which looms so closely over 
the world, that of sliding 
back into barbarism. 

I write these words in 
Oslo in the midst of a society 
which is the purest and 
most attractive expression of 
democracy that the world has known. The world may 
discover more amenities and mechanical aids to living, but 
it is doubtful whether it will ever produce a healthier, 
happier, more innocent or more charming society than the 
Norwegian. It may almost be taken as an example of what 
the human race may attain, and if it is almost a blank as 
regards culture, it has at least the culture of civilised ideas. 
We have in future the double task first of all of assuring the 
safety of civilisations, such as this, and, secondly, of 
preventing the future world state, if one should arise, from 
becoming a tyrant which, under the pretence of protection, 
would deprive them of their individuality I think perhaps 
it has been my surroundings which have brought about the 
fervour of this article. When you walk down Edgware 
Road or Tottenham Court Road, and see face after face 
which is uninteresting at best, ugly for the most part, and 
criminal as to a certain proportion, you may not feel deeply 
concerned about the future of civilisation ; but when vou 
see the youth of Oslo, rich and poor, pouring down towards 
the bathing beaches on the fjord, all marked by astonishing 
health and physical beauty, it gives a new spur to vour 
desire that the things produced by humanity 
should be saved 


At the appointed time there 
three miles away from the 


good 


a 
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SCRAPBOOK OF THE WEEK: LONDON, 
NORWAY AND THE PACIFIC. 


** INDIANAPOLIS,” RECENTLY LOST BY ENEMY ACTION 
AFTER CARRYING ATOMIC BOMB MATERIAL TO GUAM. 


apanese surrender, the U.S. Navy 


THE U.S. HEAVY CRUISER 
IN THE PHILIPPINE SEA, 


Two minutes before the midnight announcement of the 
Department revealed that the heavy cruiser “ Indianapolis,” whose last mission was to carry 
essential atomic-bomb material from San Francisco to Guam, had been recently lost in the 
Philippine Sea and that every man on board was a casualty, the missing alone numbering 875. 
It was stated that the cargo had been safely discharged and that the cruiser was lost shortly afterwards. 
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AT THE GREATER LONDON PLANNING EXHIBITION : 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


SIR PATRICK ABERCROMBIE 


NEWS 


‘ . 
ll 


THE SCENE OF DEVASTATION IN THE OSLO DOCKS, AFTER THE AMMUNITION EXPLOSION 
ON AUGUST 17, WHEN AT LEAST EIGHTY WERE KILLED AND MANY HUNDREDS INJURED 
A huge mine which was being loaded into a barge for dumping into deep water. a loaded ammuunitior 
ship and a shed filled with ammunition exploded with a shattering roar in the Groenila Docks area 
of Oslo on August 17. A column of about 2000 German troops were marching past to embark for 
repatriation. It has been reported that at least eighty were killed, including fifteen Norwegian soldiers 
guarding the site. The area was cordoned off and investigations into the cause instituted 
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EXPLAINING THE PLAN TO (LEFT) THE MAYOR OF WESTMINSTER, 


AND (CENTRE) MR. LEWIS SILKIN (MINISTER OF TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING) 


On August 14, Mr. Lewis Silkin, the new Minister of Town and Country Planning, opened an 
exhibition of the Greater London Plan at the Institution of Civil Engineers, Westminster. He 
predicted that this plan, which interprets Sir Patrick Abercrombie’s scheme in simple form, would 


SOME OF THE 30.000 RIFLES HANDED OVER BY THE GERMANS IN NORWAY; PART 


OF THE WORK CONFRONTING THE MOBILE DISARMAMENT UNIT 
When the Ist Airborne Division took over the occupation of Norway. the Mobile Disarmament Uni' 
was faced with a heavy task in collecting, counting, checking and storing the equipment and arms 
handed over by the German troops who formerly occupied the country. Our picture shows the 
assembly-point of so simple an item as rifles; but the material handed over includes aeroplanes 
tanks, lorries. one-man submarines, artillery of all types and Radar equipment 


be the model for future generations in planning built-up areas. For its execution the powers of 
local authorities were at present inadequate, but he hoped that further powers would be provided 
in the very near future. r Patrick Abercrombie described the plan as evolutionary, not revolutionary 


PRIVING TO LAMBETH WALI TO RECEIV? 


BOROUGH, HIS BIRTHPLACE, ON VICTORY DAY 

Lambeth combined its celebration of Victory Day with an enthusiastic welcome to Field-Marsha 

Montgomery when he drove through its crowded, cheering streets to receive the Freedom of the 

Borough. Together with the certificate was presented a silver casket, mounted on old k 

frorn the bombed church of St. Mark's. Kennington. of which the Field-Marshal’s father was vi 
at the time of the birth of his famous son 
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RADAR SCREEN PICTURES AND THE 
PERSONNEL WHO INTERPRET THEM. 
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} AN ALLIED BOMBER CAUGHT IN THE RADAR BEAM. BY MEANS OF CHARTS 9 THE RADAR PICTURE AS SEEN BY THE PILOT, TAKEN DIRECT FROM THE TUBE / 
é THE RECEIVING STATION 1S ABLE TO IDENTIFY FRIEND FROM FOE. : OF AN AIRCRAFT. ONLY THE NAMES AND COASTLINE HAVE BEEN ADDED. 5 
< =, 4 
¢ aes 2 4 7 

4 THE RADAR PICTURE COMPARED WITH THE MAP. NANTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND, U.S., 

€ (LEFT) ON THE RADAR SCREEN, (RIGHT) ON THE CHART. 
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IN A RADAR OPERATIONS ROOM--W.A.A.F, PERSONNEL AND A R.A.F. SERGEANT, TRAINED A W.A.A.F. OPERATOR READING THE RADAR PICTURE: PLOTTING ¢ 
TO OPERATE SOME OF THE MOST DELICATE INSTRUMENTS EVER INVENTED. THE MOVEMENTS OF AIRCRAFT IN THE CATHODE-RAY TUBE. ) 
f= P<) Se s 
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The ten-year secret of Radar, Britain's war-winning secret weapon, has been lifted, 
and the layman can now appreciate the scope and significance of the innumerable 
‘*hush-hush’”’ stations which have grown all over our island and have been the 
subjects of so much rumour and speculation. Entirely a British invention and 
designed primarily as a defensive weapon to detect the approaching bomber, it 
became our most powerful aid in offensive warfare. The first experimental station 


was set up at Orfordness, in Suffolk, in 1935. At the time of Munich, in 1938, 
Radar cover guarded the approaches to the Thames Estuary; by September, i939 
practically the entire eastern approaches to Britain were covered; by the time of 
the Battle of Britain vital western approaches were included and most of the 
principal ports were covered also against low-flying attacks. This chain of detec- 
tion and report—which is what Radar was in those days—enabled “the Few” 

(Continued opposite. 
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RADAR STATIONS: UNITS OF BRITAIN’S 
VITAL SECRET WEAPON. 
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A RADAR-CONTROLLED SEARCHLIGHT EQUIPMENT—-OF VITAL ASSISTANCE AGAINST 
NIGHT BOMBERS AND WIDELY USED DURING V-I ATTACKS. 
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? A RADAR INSTALLATION OF THE FIGHTER DIRECTION AERIAL SYSTEM. THE CABIN ( 
\ ON THE STRUCTURE HOUSES BOTH TRANSMITTER AND RECEIVER. 
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“GROUND CONTROLLED INTERCEPTION STATION. THE TRANSMITTERS A 


AND RECEIVER IN THIS TYPE ARE BELOW GROUND. 


SITED ON 


USUALLY 
AIRCRAFT. 


“ CHAIN HOME” LOW STATION, SEEN FROM THE AIR. THIS TYPE, 
THE COAST, WAS DESIGNED TO DETECT AND REPORT LOW-FLYING 


RADAR ¢ 
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innsed) 
to win the Battle of Britain. Since that date the principle—that of the discovery 
and reporting of distant or invisible objects by means of the “ echo" of radio 
** micro-waves ""—has been widely extended and has been transformed into a 
weapon of attack, especially in such aspects as the long-range identification of 
naval targets and the direction of gunfire to them, the control of night-fighter 
attack, the hunting-out of U-boats, the production of mobile Radar stations, 


“ Rebecca-Eureka,"’ the Radar beacon which was dropped in enemy country to 
guide airborne forces to their objective, and the ‘ magic-eye"’ technique whereby 
bombers could “ see" and accurately bomb their targets despite cloud, darkness 
and poor visibility. In fact, Radar in all its developments has become an 
indispensable adjunct, and full information and pictures of Radar as used by all 
three Servicer, at sea, on land and in the air, will appear in a future issue 
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LORD KEMSLEY. 
Created a Viscount in the recent 
Honours List arising out of Mr. 
Churchill’s resignation, Lord 
Kemsley is chairman of Kems- 
ley Newspapers, Ltd., and 


editor-in-chief of the “ Sunday ous to which he was C.-in-C., Lord and Chief of the Naval which year he was A.O.C.-in-C., Minister of Defence since 1940. 

Times.” In 1 he was High Home Forces, 1940-41; and Staff since 1943. In 1942 he was Bomber Command. From During 1938 he was Secretary from 1931-32 Comptroller, 

Sheriff of Buckinghamshire. Commander of the Second Army Naval C.-in-C., Expeditionary ~% 1939-40 he was Air Member for to the Committee of Imperial 1932-35; and Treasurer from 
He was born in 1883. Corps, B.E.F., from 1939-40. Force, North Africa. : Personnel on the Air Council. 2 Defence. 1 7. 
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F.-M. SIR ALAN BROOKE. 
Created a Baron in the recent 
resignation Honours List, Field- 
Marshal Sir Alan Brooke has 
been Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff since 1941, previ- 


ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET. 


SIR A. CUNNINGHAM. 
Created a Baron in the recent 
resignation Honours List, Ad- 
miral of the Fleet Sir Andrew 
Cunningham has been First Sea 
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MARSHAL OF THE R.A-F. 
SIR CHARLES PORTAL. 
Created a Baron in the recent 
resignation Honours List, Sir 
Charles Portal has been Chief of 
the Air Staff since 1940, during 








GENERAL SIR HASTINGS 
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NEW HONOURS. 
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LORD MARCHWOOD. 


ISMAY. Created a ——— in the recent 
Made a Companion of Honour resignation Honours List, Lord 
in the recent resignation Marchwood has been Hon. 


Honours List, General Ismay 
has been Chief of Staff. to the 





Treasurer of the Conservative 
Party since 1938, and was Vice- 
Chamberlain of H.M. Household 


























SIR WILLIAM DAVISON. 
Created a Baron in the recent 
resignation Honours List, Sir 
William Davison has been M.P. 
(U.) for South Kensington since 
1918. From 1928-30 he was 
Chairman, Metropolitan Divi- 
sion of National Union of Con- 
servative Associations. Educa- 
ted at shomnenenend and Oxford. 
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SIR GEORGE BROADBRIDGE. 
Created a Baron in the recent 
resignation Honours List, Sir 
George Broadbridge has been 
M.P. (U.) for the City of London 
since 1938, and is H.M. Lieuten- 
ant for the City of London. He 
was Lord Mayor of London 
(Coronation) from 1936-37, 
and Sheriff from 1933-34. 





COLONEL J. J. LLEWELLIN. 


Created a Baron in the recent 
resignation Honours List, Col. 
Llewellin was Minister of Food 
from 1943-45 and M.P. for Ux- 
bridge Division of Middlesex 
from 1929-45. He has also been 
Minister-Resident in Washing- 
ton for Supply, and Minister 
of Aircraft Production. 
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SIR LEONARD LYLE. 
Created a Baron in the recent 
resignation Honours List, Sir 
Leonard Lyle was M.P. for the 
Stratford Division of West Ham 
from 1918-22; for the Epping 
Division of Essex from 1923-24, 
and for Bournemouth since 
1940. He is a director of Lloyd’s 
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MR. A. E. BROWN. 
Made a Companion of Honour 
in the recent resignation 
Honours List, Mr. Brown was 
Minister of Labour from 1935-40 
and Minister of National Ser- 
vice from 1939-40; Minister of 


Health, 1941-43; Chancellor Division of Birmingham from 
of the Cone of Lancaster, 1911-45. He has a number of 
1943-45 ; etc. important books to his credit. 











MR. L. S. AMERY. 
Made a Companion of Honour 
in the recent resignation 
Honours List, Mr. Amery was 
Secretary of State for India and 
for Burma from 1 ; M.P 
tor Sparkbrook (formerly South) 
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D. ROBERTS. 


SIR ALLAN MACDIARMID. 


MR. DEAN G. ACHESON. 


7 DR. G. S. 'ARUNDALE. 


DR. LESLIE BURGIN. _ 
The new U.S. Under-Secretary of 


Minister of Supply from 1939-40, Dr. 
Leslie Burgin died on August 16. He 
was M.P. for Luton from 1929-31 asa 


President of the Theosophical Society, 
in which office he succeeded Mrs. 
Annie Besant, Dr. G. S. Arundale died 


Mr. Roberts, O.B.E., K.C., who is to be the 
British Prosecutor at the trials of the leading 
Nazi war criminals in Nuremburg, has been 


Chairman and managing director of 
Stewarts and Lloyds, Ltd., steel and 
steel-tube manufacturers, ‘and presi- 


State, in succession to Mr. Grew, is 
Mr. Dean G. Acheson, who was one of 


a group of Assistant Secretaries of 
State particularly concerned with the 
contact work of Congress. He was 


dent of the British Iron and Steel 
Federation, Sir Allan Macdiarmid died 
on August 14. Stewarts and Lloyds 


Recorder of Exeter since 1932 and late 
Senior Treasury Counsel, Central Criminal 
Court. He practised at the Criminal-Bar 


recently at the age of sixty-five. In 
1917 Principal of the short-lived 
National University of Madras, from 


Liberal, and from 1931 until this year 
as a Liberal National. In 1932 Dr. 


Burgin was appointed Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Trade, and 


1925 he was R 


ionary Bishop of the 


under Sir Richard Muir and Sir Travers 





have been intimately associated with 
‘Operation Pluto.” 


recently reported to have asked to be 
relieved of his work in U.N.R.R.A. 





Humphreys. A the remarkable ‘ 
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in 1937 Minister of Transport. Liberal Catholic Church in India. 




















LIEUT. JT.-COMMANDER E. . GIDDEN, G.C. 


How Lieut.-Commander Gidden saved the Hungerford Bridge and by so 
doing earned the George Cross has only recently been disclosed. London 
was under bombardment by the Luftwaffe, and a parachute mine floated 
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" SQUADRON LEADER I. W. BAZALGETTE, V.C. 

The award of the V.C. has been posthumously made to Squadron Leader F : NOTORIOUS 
Bazeigette for conspicuous bravery on August 4, 1944, whilst master bomber | *# c s 
athfinder squadron detailed to mark an important target in France | RESPONSIBLE FOR THE 
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FRANK, 
LIDICE. 


WAR 
DESTROYING 


CRIMINAL, 
OF 


ta 

tor the main bomber force. With his aneet & Somes, he pressed on to The notorious and brutal Frank, the man who thought ouyt down and hung on the bridge, where trains and sleepers were on fire. Lieut.- 

the target, marking and bombing it accurately je then ordered those | and ordered the complete destruction of the Czecho- Commander Gidden found that to get at the fuse the mine had to be turned 

t his crew who were able, to leave by parachute, remaining himself at the | — siovakian village of Lidice, with the murdering of its inno- | He cleared it and began, with a hammer and chisel, to remove the remains | 

controls in an attempt to land the aircraft and save two wounded men. i cent inhabitants, is here seen con in his cell in } of the ring which held the fuse in position. The mechanism started a 
i 


_ Unfortunately, it exploded, and all three were killed. 


run, the naval offic officer withdrew, but later finished the job. 


_the Prague prison. 
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“BALI”: By PHILIP HANSON HISS.* 
An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


no the war, books about Bali were frequent. 

They were written either by trippers who had 
spent a short time in that enchanting survival east 
of Java, or by connoisseurs of the dance who were 
chiefly interested in one manifestation of the island’s 
rich social life. I had thought, before I picked this 
book up, that I had read quite enough about Bali, 
and had my quota of slant-eyed and slant-armed 
and slant-legged beauties in strange head-dresses 
and postures. But this book is (as the advertise- 
ments so frequently and falsely say about other 
commodities) “‘ different."”” The author, just before 
the Japanese arrived, lived in Bali for a year: he 
did not merely perch like a butterfly to sip the 
dancing, but stayed to know the people and study 
the whole organisation of their society. The sum- 
mary of his life given on the book-jacket suggests 
that he never stayed anywhere so long in his life 
after he grew up: so he obviously liked Bali. He 
was born (we are told) in Brooklyn in 1910 and “‘ has 
been on the move practically ever since ’’—an odd 
phrase, for one couldn’t 
be on the move 
theoretically except 
in day-dreams. ‘‘ He 
evaded college by 
going off to South 
America, where he 
spent a satisfyingly 
adventurous year at- 
tempting to motor- 
cycle from Rio de 
Janeiro to Montevideo 
(with disastrous re- 
sults) and crossing the 
continent from La Paz, 
Bolivia, to Belem, 
Brazil, by mule-back 
over the Andes and by 
raft and_ river-boat 
over the vast network 
of rivers threading the 
Amazon Basin.” 

I really can’t copy 
it all out. ‘‘ Having 
got adventure into 
his system ’’ Mr. Hiss 
went to Central 
America, Japan, Hono- 
lulu, Australia, the 
Dutch East Indies, 
China, Japan again, 
and Haiti. ll this 
catalogue is enough to 
put any serious person 
off : who wants to read 
a globe-trotter’s remi- 
niscences except a 
globe - trotter expec- 
tantly waiting for a 
mention of Shepheard’s 
in Cairo or the Long 
Bar at Shanghai or 
the ageing dusky 


and contrasting Brooklyn and Bali. Not entirely to 
the advantage of the former. 

“The Balinese are the happiest people in the 
world. They have achieved a remarkable civilisation, 
and live in almost perfectly equilibrated society ; but 
the conclusions which they have so magnificently 
worked out and applied to their lives, are not 
applicable to ours. ... The Balinese are, moreover, 
a homogeneous -people who for centuries have 
known the same environment and physical back- 
ground, whereas the American people are composed 
of many racial groups, each striving for recognition 
at the expense of the other. The religion of the 
Balinese binds them together, and adat likewise 
provides a time-tested background of harmonious 
thought. They are also closely united through the 
worship of common ancestral gods.”’ 

The Dutch did their best for Bali; but their best 
wasn’t good enough. ‘‘ With the conquest of Bali 
by the Netherlands, the most necessary condition 
of Balinese existence—isolation—was destroyed. The 





THE KETJAK—A BALINESE DANCE. 
y dance,” because during the latter part of the dance the ketjaks Genes of the Ketjak) 


firely on sound, rhythmic movement, 


“In the centre 


. : sas are transformed into mon depends for its effect enti impact. 
beauties in Tahiti j, a standard, 5 ft high, on three sides of which descending sages hold bowls in which lighted wicks are floated, while their upright 


threw out an 
idea just as, in 
later life, he 
threw out the 
idea of a Federa- 
tion of Britain 
and France. The 
notion was the 
restoration of 
the Heptarchy: mR. PHILIP HANSON HISS, AUTHOR 
it didn’t catch oF “BALI,” THE BOOK REVIEWED 
on, he dropped ON THIS PAGE. 

t:tora iknow >, ch hes ales aot of te tie cancion. 
to the contrary, jin South America, in Honolulu, Australia, 
his knuckles the Netherlands East Indies, China, and 
may hewe heen Japan. He is also a journalist, and is recog- 
soundly rapped 


nised as one of America’s leading photographers. 
for it, as were those of a later member of a British 
Government when he suggested that foreign affairs 
and defence should be removed from the control of 
the British electorate and put into the hands of a 
permanent Imperial 
Committee. But it was 
a good idea. It not only 
meant devolution of 
duties from an over- 
burdened. central 
Parliament, but it 
meant the enrichment 
of local, life, and a 
check to the perpetual 
streaming of all pro- 
vincial talent to a 
congested London. 
We are, under the 
shadow of the Atomic 
Bomb—the latest apple 
on the Forbidden Tree 
—faced with all sorts 
of choices. Amongst 
others is the choice 
between smaller and 
larger (without any 
prejudice to an organi- 
sation of the League 
of Nations’ type) 
national units. 
Quarrels are going on 
as to whether Germany 
should be “ split up ”’ 
or not: the talk con- 
tinues on every sort 
of basis, (especially the 
economic basis) except 
the cultural one. Big 
business can’t bear 
(quite sincerely) the 
idea of small States, 
any more than it can 
bear the idea of small 
milkmen or farmers. 
“Efficiency ’’ is the 
cry; ‘ the bigger the 
better." Numerous 
electors say, ‘‘ It would 














a huge court 


who still remember tai apoest 2 large ee. en three wicks. Lin = only cept Ae & dance. PA, a i — a hundoed) jog spout be a shame to break 
. . this hu ir concen cles, leaving an open space centre... . owar end dance ancers, facing each other, o» 

Gauguin? But Mr. Hiss are transformed into hosts of monkeys and demons. “One side rises in iowering fury while the le sinks back, a prostrate mass, only to rise UP 4 great country, 
is better than his blurb and overpower the other. Biting, screaming, clawing, the demons are finally triumphant.” not realising that 
(Reproduced from the book “‘ Bali” ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Robert Hale, Lid.) the German-speaking 


suggests. He got to 
Bali with his pen, 
and his extremely clever camera: and when he got 
there he watched, he photographed, and he thought. 

He records, in words and pictures, all the things 
which other men have recorded. Hefe are all the 
statuesque dances (encouraged by the rajahs who are 
tolerated because of their patronage); here are the 
priests and the temples and the waterlogged rice- 
fields on the slopes of the hills ; here are the fighting- 
cocks and the krises; and here, as staggeringly 
mysterious as the Sphinx, is the image of a “‘ Dancer 
in Baris Démang,’’ peering through leaves and under 
a crown as though he were that critical spectator 
Akhnaton come to life and asking with closed lips 
and half-closed eyes what good we think we have 
got out of the Atomic Bomb. 

But after all his neces about the mingling of 
races and religions in Bali, the curious blending of 
feudalism and communism, the customs, and the 
ceremonies and the folk-lore, the bull-races, the 
songs, the hibiscus and the bougainvilleas, he sud- 
denly pulls himself together and begins comparing 





*” Bali.” By Philip Hanson Hiss. Illustrated. (Robert Hale ; 


2 guineas.) 


Dutch have shown common sense and understanding 
in the policies which they have applied to the Balinese, 
but their efforts have been able only to stem the tide, 
not to stop it. The very fact of their conquest has 
set in action forces which can end only in the 
destruction of Balinese civilisation. ... The island 
has been opened to foreign commerce, which has 
encouraged the importation of European goods, 
which are coming more and more to supplant Balinese 
products.’” Soon, very likely, some salesman, telling 
them to be up to date, will persuade the immemorial 
dancers to move with the times, take to the fox- 
trot, and, incidentally, buy a lot of saxophones. 

Well, the Japanese have been in Bali, and we don’t 
yet know what they have done to it. If they have 
let it alone, can we be sure that ‘‘ Western Civilisa- 
tion,”” which forcibly barged into Hermit Japan, 
will not, in a less obviously brutal way, destroy it, 
either by turning it into a Coney Island of Exotic 
Dances or by discovering oil in it? Is it doomed 
at the hands of large organisations, whether political 
or commercial ? 

I remember that, before the last World War, the 
young, audacious, red-haired Mr. Winston Churchill 


peoples were forcibly 
united by Bismarck and “ didn’t like it at all ”’ 
and that there was at one time a Western and 
Southern Germany through which young English 
poets and peers could peregrinate, delighting in the 
conversation and music in each smail State, and 
the change at each little frontier. Even Italy was 
more interesting when it was split up: Garibaldi 
meant well, but he led to Mussolini. 

I have wandered far from Bali. But I do think 
that our choice lies between hundreds of Balis (with 
visitors, like Goldsmith's Chinaman, allowed in, if 
serious) and a Woolworth World—or, rather, a few 
Woolworth Empires, waiting to pounce on each other 
with the latest abomination invented by a little 
bowler-hatted scientist who has never shot a rabbit, 
and would probably miss one if he tried to shoot it 

The West had a good deal to give the East. India 
had dreadful institutions ; China also ; and Japan also 
We barged forcibly in, bringing goods and hygiene, 
explosives and the Bible all mixed up. We weren't 
quite so unified as the Balinese, and our right hand 
didn’t know, or couldn't control, what our left hand 
was doing. 

A world of Balis wouldn't be a bad world 
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HOW OUR TROOPS IN BURMA ARE KEPT FIT: FRESH MEAT AND VE 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, G. 
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CONTAINER 


THE SYSTEM OF TRANSPORT OF FRESH SUPPLIES BY RAIL, ROAD AND RIVER THROUGH 


Early in 1944 the question of supplying fresh meat and vegetables right up portable refrigerating plant suitable for rail or barge transport, together with 


to the front line to troops operating in Burma, men well in advance of base 
stores and often days in advance of the railhead, became a pressing one. 
The problem was to preserve frozen or chilled meat from the base by a rail 
journey of perhaps eight days to railhead, and a lorry journey of about four 
days beyond. There was also transport by river or coast barges to be pro- 
vided for. After considering various methods, it was decided to devise a 


refrigerated containers for rail or road transport, the holds of barges being 
fitted up as cold stores. It was, of course, essential to run the refrigerating 
unit so as to maintain meat and other foodstuffs at the required temperature. 
Considerable thought was given to the most suitable refrigerant, and it was 
finally decided to use an ammonia-brine (calcium chloride) system, the brine 
being circulated through coils in the containers or in the holds of barges. There 
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J VEGETABLES CARRIED GREAT DISTANCES IN REFRIGERATORS. 


IST, G. H. Davis, FROM OFFICIAL INFORMATION. 
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A JEEP CARRYING AN 8 CUBIC FEET CONTAINER. 
.. THROUGH ROUGH COUNTRY TO TH 


COLD STORAGE EQUIPMENT FOR 
WATER. TRANSPORT : 
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EXTREMELY DIFFICULT TERRAIN TO THE FRONT-LINE TROOPS IN BURMESE JUNGLES. 


are various types of containers in general use—viz., the 170, the 22, the brine pipes so that cooling goes on continuously whilst the food is on the 
8-cubic feet, and the smaller 0°8-cubic-feet container used for carriage on journey over hundreds of miles from the base depét to the railhead, where 
pack mules, although to-day the ubiquitous jeep can go almost anywhere the containers can be transferred to three-ton trucks—where there are suitable 
and carry a larger container. The refrigerated train unit usually consists of roads, one container per truck. Where the state of the country is not suit- 
twenty 170-cubic-feet containers, five such being carried on each flat car, able for the trucks, the food is placed in the smaller containers and taken 
and in the centre of the train a flat car bearing the portable refrigeration onward in jeeps or jeep-trailers, and even, if necessary, on muleback. By this 
unit. All containers are inter-connected to the refrigeration unit by flexible means troops far in the jungle are well fed 
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BENZOLE IN WAR AND PEACE. 


ONTEMPLATION of the austere coal ration or the shrunken coke cellar is lightened 

by recalling the benefits which abstinence in the consumption of these materials 

conferred on us during the war. The imponderable benefit was that of bringing into being 

many new uses not fully exploited before. With returning peace comes the opportunity 

for accelerating this industrial evolution by new processes and new appliances. A notable 

example of this adaptation of familiar products to vital needs is afforded by the wartime 
history of benzole and its derivatives. Coal is the first familiar product. 

Coal is not a definite chemical substance, but a complex mixture of hydrocarbons, which 
are compounds of diverse chemical constitution, but all built up on hydrogen and carbon 
as their common foundation. The carbonisation of coal as it is burnt in bulk at the gasworks 
yields not gas only, but by-products, or, in other words, varied architectural structures on 
the common foundation. The utilisation and the appreciation of these by-products have 
steadily continued since gas first flowed through pipes to light the streets. Of the 
40,000,000 tons of coal carbonised yearly in this country, 
2,000,000 tons are converted into liquids from which 
these ancillary and now indispensable by-products are 
then extracted. The carbonisation conducted in the 
retorts of the gasworks at low temperature of about 
450° C. (840° F.), or in coke ovens at high tempera- 
tures of 1000° C. (1830° F.), offers the liquids for dis- 
tillation. Fractional distillation, by which is understood 
the consecutive separation of the tmass into individual 
hydrocarbons, yields frour fractions—light oil, middle 
oil, heavy oil and pitch. Repeated distillations, to- 
gether with chemical treatment, will disclose or create 
new or altered products—the by-products. Distillation 
is a slimming process: chemistry adds and alters as if 
it were a builder-up of tissue. Thus, if the structure of 
our preliminary hydrocarbon edifice should be visualised 
as a big hexagon, with carbon and hydrogen plus carbon 
distributed at its six corners, distillation may remove 
a brick (a molecule) and substitute another. Thus, if 
to the structure of benzole, which is built of four mole- 
cules (or bricks) of carbon and six of hydrogen, a 
molecule of oxygen is added where a molecule of carbon 
previously was, then the benzole becomes phenol (or 
carbolic acid) : and if instead of that proceeding, mole- 
cules of hydrogen and chlorine are substituted, benzole 
is transmuted into styrene. 

These rather difficult explanations of what is done 
to the light oils, the middle oils, the heavy oils, the 
pitch, derived from gas retorts and now more extensively 
from the high-temperature coke ovens, may now be 
left behind in order to enumerate the individuals 
of the family-tree of the parental benzole: and then 
to say what they do. They are toluene, xylole, 
benzene (not benzine), solvent naphtha, phenol, cresol, 
naphthalene and anthracene. Each had, or has, its 
individual service to render. Toluene is invaluable 
in the manufacture of explosives such as T.N.T. (tri- 
nitro-toluene), and in the war its production was in- 
creased by every possible means to meet the demands 
of the fighting Services. Its many other uses led to the 
setting up of new distillation plants and to the extrac- 
tion on all of the maximum percentage of benzole. 
The sources of supply varied from vast coke ovens 
and gas-producing plant down to the smallest gas- 
works. Despite enemy bombing and the technical 
difficulties in devising black-out protection, production 
was stepped-up to an unprecedented degree. The drive 
was so successful that we were able to export to 
America under reverse Lease-Lend, benzole products 
of a value approaching {10,000,000. They contributed 











to the building-up of the American rubber industry qyg CHARGING EQUIPMENT FOR THE COKE OVENS: A BATTERY OF 
when the supplies of natural rubber from the Far East joppers TRAVELLING OVER THE ORIFICES OF THE COKE OVENS 
IN WHICH 15 TONS OF COKE ARE HEATED. 


were cut off. Some idea of the place occupied by 
benzole in this manufacture is apparent in the fact that 
some 6000 gallons of benzole. derived from 2000 tons 
of coal, are wanted in the production of 100 tons of the 
synthetic rubber Buna-B. 

The export to America was not for synthetic rubber 
alone. It played a part in raising the output of 
100-octane gasoline for the fighting ’planes by more than 
22 percent. Benzole is not itself suitable for use as oil 
fuel, but when added to that needed for planes, while 
it does nothing to raise the octane, adds power to the 
gasoline so as to increase the lift at starting; in other 
words, to accelerate the take-off by imparting a more 
forceful drive. It leaves no residue behind, but is 
burnt completely. 

Other directions in which its derivatives contributed 
to the ancillary requirements of war were as a solvent. 
Xylole solvent naphtha is a solvent of rubber; it 
served that purpose as well as the peculiar one of dis- 
solving materials made in vast quantities and then 
becoming superfluous. One such substance thus to be 
treated, when its first purpose was no longer required 
of it, subsequently after preliminary dissolution became 
a new substitute for filling incendiary bombs. Less 
unusual purposes were those of its use as a lubricating oil 
and for de-greasing. It has a place also in the making 
of artificial leather, varnishes, gums and dry cleaners. 

In the medical field contributions were, and are, 
made to antiseptics and disinfectants, as well as to 
drugs; and more particularly to the sulphanalamide RECTIFICATION STILLS OF THE 
series of which M and B is the one that in its diversity 
of application to man and beast is of foremost import- 
ance. The lengthened chemical description-attached to its common designations, sulphapy- 
redine and sulphathiozole, include benzine as a factor, and benzine is one of the benzole 
family. Others of the same family appear in the insecticide D.D.T., short for dichloro- 
diphenyl, etc., which in the early days of 1944 suppressed a disastrous epidemic of typhus 
in Naples by destroying the insect-carriers of the disease. Gammexane, a competing 
insecticide from the Imperial Chemical Industries laboratories, which is used against 
grain weevils, the flea beetle and the locust, embodies in its dust benzene hexachloride. 

In the war it was made use of in the manufacture of plastic containers for shells and 
hand-grenades, self-sealing petrol tanks and aeroplane dope. Even nylon had some of it 
in its slender parachute cords. Other benzole-fathered commodities are photographic 
developers and sensitizers, cosmetics and saccharine, and its all-round importance is 
emphasised in an example afforded by enemy action, When our heavy bombing had so 
devastated the Ruhr that its chief industries and its transport service were wholly disorgan- 
ised, there was so little demand therefrom for coking coal, the huge coking plants were 
repaired and put back into production solely for their output of benzole.—E. S. Grew. 














(Photographs reproduced by Courtesy of the National Bensole Company Lid.) 
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WHY GERMANY IS THE VILLAIN OF THE PIECE. 


T is only too easy to see Germany as the villain of the piece. Many have wondered 
how it is that she should be so perpetually and increasingly the war-seeker, the 
aggressor, the brute of civilisation. Not a few historians, philosophers and statesmen 
have sought an explanation. Now comes A. J. P. Taylor, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, with a survey of the development of Germany since 1815, to give the historical 
background to that German power which, in 1942, extended from Stalingrad to the 
Pyrenees, from Crete to the North Cape. His book, ** THe Course oF GERMAN History ”’ 
(Hamish Hamilton ; 12s. 6d.), is very readable. He wins both the regard and the atten- 
tion of the reader in his opening pages, in which he declares that now his book is written 
he finds German history ‘“* not only as distasteful, but as mysterious as before: the ex- 
planations I have given convince my reason, but not my feelings.”” He goes on to explain 
that “ apart from being an Englishman, not educated in Germany—themselves rare quali- 
fications in a writer of German history—I can claim to have brought out two aspects of 
. German history which are often overlooked : the inter- 
play of Kleindeutsch and Grossdeutsch programmes, and 
the conflict beyween Germans and Slavs.” 

Mr. Taylor believes that if the peoples of Western 
civilisation and the peoples of the Slav world remain 
united and powerful, and if they keep Austria separate 
from the rest of Germany, we shall hear no more of 
German aggression. But anyone who supposes that 
the disappearance of Junkers and great capitalists 
will lead the Germans to accept the Slavs as brothers, 
should, he says, read Marx and Engels. It has taken 
about 400 years to build the Germans into their present 
frame of mind, and there is no knowing how long it 
will need to take the frame down again. How the 
writer arrives at these and like conclusions is well told. 
He makes history attractive to the general reader. 
He infuses it with those human motives which are the 
very foundation of so much of it. And he has an 
arresting method of presentation. For example: “‘ The 
history of the Germans is a history of extremes. It 
contains everything except moderation, and in the 
course of a thousand years the Germans have experi- 
enced everything except normality.” 

Much that Mr. Taylor wrote before the drafting of 
the Potsdam Report has been confirmed by the publica- 
tion of that document. It will be interesting, therefore, 
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discusses another aspect of the World War in print 
will stand up to the ultimate outcome. Sir Josiah 
Crosby, K.C.M.G., was Minister at Bangkok from 1934 
to 1941, a period of great transition in Siam. Few 
men can have had a fuller experience of South-East 
Asia, for, with the exception of two years spent in 
Panama, the whole of his official career of close upon 
forty years has been passed there. He first went to 
Bangkok as a Student Interpreter in 1904, when “ the 
halcyon days of Western supremacy in Asia were not 
yet over, though they were drawing to an end.” 
Consequently, we may be sure that what he writes in 
“* Stam : THe Crossroaps ” (Hollis and Carter ; 12s. 6d.) 
is the outcome of first-hand observation and know- 
ledge. It is not a “ big” book, but rather an informal 
guide to enable us to realise something of the back- 
ground to a country and a people who occupy an im- 
portant strategic and political position where British 
Far Eastern affairs are concerned. Sir Josiah is 
convinced that the alliance of Siam with Japan is 
artificial and purposeless in the eyes of the general 
body of the population and that Britain is cast for 
the réle of Siam’s best friend and supporter in the 
days to come. 

If experience be one of the essentials to a book such 
as Sir Josiah Crosby gives us, it is the very essence of 
* Tue Sttver PHAantom ” (Muller ; 5s.). For the subject 
is the story of H.M.S. “ Aurora,” and the writers are 
some twelve members of her company, mostly drawn 
from the ‘ower deck. These sailormen have a grand 
yarn to spin, and they do so admirably. Their choice 
of title is explained by the fact that it was by this 
name that “‘ Aurora’’ became known to the Italians, 
who did not appreciate her habit of appearing unex- 
pectedly at all hours and in all places in Mussolini’s 
** mare nostrum,”’ usually with unpleasant consequences 
for some Italian craft. % 

That these literary sailors were fond of their ship, 
proud of their ship and happy on board their ship 
cannot for a moment be doubted. And both they 
and their ship had a good run in the war, from 
Narvik to Tripoli, from Spitzbergen and the North 
Cape to Pantellaria and Salerno. For four years they 
did not suffer a casualty, yet they were responsible, 
wholly or in part, for sinking one cruiser, ten destroyers, 
three minesweepers or armed trawlers, seven landing 
craft and twenty-one merchant ships. It was too 
good to last, and when heading east from Cyprus 
Stukas and Messerschmitts attacked and a bomb hit 
the A.-A. gun deck, did a lot of damage and killed 
many men. But “ Aurora” survived and is still on 
active service. 

The Navy knows something about prisoners and 
escapes in this war, no less than the sister Services. 


LANCASHIRE STEEL CORPORATION. So it did in the French wars of 1759-1814, as is 


shown in Mrs. Oliver Elton’s compilation of old 
“narratives” long out of print which she has 
collected over a period of years and now issues under the title, ‘“ Locks, Bouts 
AND Bars” (Muller; ros. 6d.), These are fascinating accounts, whether they deal 
with the escapes of Frenchmen from English prisons or—and these constitute the 
greater part of the book—of Englishmen from French fortresses. They also 
throw a terrible light on the conditions prevalent in the prisons of Europe 
at that period, though, as Mrs. Elton remarks, the desperate conditions were often 
due to the tyranny of one man of a brutal type, upon whose removal life for the prisoners 
at once improved. i 

War took a heavy toll when Sidney Keyes was killed in Tunisia at the age of twenty. 
For in the brief span allotted him he proved himself a poet of the highest promise and of 
no mean performance. This was made evident when the Hawthornden Prize was post- 
humously awarded him for two volumes, “ The Iron Laurel” and ** The Cruel Solstice,” 
last year, and is emphasised now by the appearance of “ Tue CoLiectep Poems oF 
Sipney Keyes,” edited, with an introductory memoir and notes, by Michael Meyer 
(Routledge ; 7s. 6d.). W. R. Catverr. 
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They beat the 
flying bomb 


The Germans thought no Allied fighter 
could catch the VI, but they reckoned 
without the Hawker Tempest — the 
world’s fastest fighter, with over 600 
flying bombs to its credit. The timely 
production of this sucessful fighter is 
another item in— 


The story behind the post-war 
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WHEN YOU 
REBUILD 


CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LID., 210 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1 
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Fashions may come and go, but English tailoring always commands 
the world’s respect. Great ingenuity is needed just now to over- 
come present-day difficulties. To tailor a modern suit as Simpsons 
do, is to shafw indeed that the English tradition is still maintained. 


Simpsons prove it! 




















Where the bee sucks... 


Owing to the fact that Nature hasn't attended any of our World Economic 
Conferences (and therefore doesn't know any better) Bees have to go on short 
rations during the winter months unless Man steps in and feeds them with cane- 
sugar syrup (by courtesy of the Minister of Food). Man has, in fact, been doing 
this for some time, with bee feeders which fit on the tops of hives, but just recently 
a deputation of busy bees called on the Plastics industry and demanded more 
modern facilities. Stung into action, you see here how Universal Plastics Ltd., 
using Beetle mouldstuff, improved the shining hour; but we still think it's time 
Nature bucked her ideas up a bit too. 


British Industrial Plastics Ltd 


1, ARGYLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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PIONEERS IN RADIANT ELECTRIC FIRES 
and in most other aspects of Electrical Development 
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Right 


for beauty 


There are two ways to keep your 
face young and wrinkle-free. One 
is never to laugh, frown, stay up 
late or have fun; the other i is to \ 
massage regularly every night with 
rich, emollient Skin Deep, a new 
product of the Atkinson specialists. 
Skin Deep discourages wrinkles and keeps complexions blissfully smooth 
because its formula contains the same element that nature uses to 
keep the skin pliant, soft, radiant. So cream away the years with Skin 
Deep tonight and awake to a lovelier tomorrow. 


Make yours a real beauty sleep with 
A heavenly powder base too! rem, 
Use Skin Deep by day to give you a soft, ATKINSONS 
glowing all-day make-up. Holds powder silk- ° 
ily and smoothly, and really makes it stay on. heen cepp 
5/10 (tmcading tan) BEAUTY CREAM 


J. @ E. ATKINSON LTD., 24 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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THANKS! 








I eat something 
crisp and crunchy 


every day. 






When I 
can get it, 


I prefer 


CRISP, NOURISHING DAILY BREAD 
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I you have any 


VAPEX 





please make it last. If care- 
fully used, a little goes a long 
way. After use the stopper 
closed to 


should be tightly 


avoid evaporation. Production 
will be resumed as soon as 


conditions permit 


VAPEX... for Colds 


1 Drop on your Handkerchief 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
Vale of Bardsley, Lancs., England 
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SINCE 18658 


British Consols 
or “EXPORT " (aqotuse paper) 


Virginia cigarettes at competitive prices 
“In Bond” for passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD’S 
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CIGARETTES 
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F tctend, DY en LCL 


It is frequently the humbler members who do most to keep 
the scheme of things together. During recent years their 
work has not always been easy. Behind the comparative 
calm of the outward scene, desperate emergency measures 
have often been in operation. Today the situation is im- 
proving. Besides the bare essentials we are slowly getting 
back some of the pleasanter accessories of life. Here at 
Austin Reed’s this means more choice of the small personal 
items, new shades and materials (a few), better quality (a 
little) and something remotely like the display of masculine 
attire we shall some day be offering you again. 


of Kegewt SOrcet 


LONDON TELEPHONE: REGENT 6789 











— “Why I read 
The Yorkshire Post” 


*‘As a schoolmaster, I have a strict regard 
for accuracy, fair mindedness and truth. 
So, I find, has ‘The Yorkshire Post.’ 
That’s one reason why I read it. There 
are others, of course. Such as its political 
views, whichever party one belongs to, 
oneself. Also the faculty it has for seeing 
the shape of forthcoming events with 
more-than-ordinary clearness. In fact, I 
think it is no exaggeration to say that 
*The Yorkshire Post’ has often been the 
first to mould public opinion on topics of 
national and international importance. 
**In addition to education, I am interested 
in the country’s industries, so many of 
which are concentrated in Yorkshire and 
the North, and ‘The Yorkshire Post’ 
gives me the fullest possible information 
on company meetings.’ 
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Rubber thief — 
I5 years too late! 


When, in 1942, the Japanese Goodyear, the world’sgreatest rub- 
seized go% of the world’s rubber ber concern, with fifteen years of in- 
plantations, they dealt what might formative research experience of 
have been a mortal blow to the synthetic rubber behind them, at 
Allied cause. For rubber is the once placed their accumulated 
life-blood of a modern army’s _ store of knowledge in the service of 
communications system. But theAlliedcause.’Thesynthetic rub- 
Goodyear were, even at that berthey have produced insuch vast 
time, already experienced in the quantities, since then, has stood the 
technique of synthetic rubber. The wareffortingoodstead, asthe many 
first cube of synthetic rubber had, other Goodyear advancements in 
indeed, come out of the Goodyear the world of industry have served, 
laboratories fifteen years before and will soon again be serving, a 
then — in 1927. world at peace. 
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A Prime Minister speaks and Vesuvius erupts ; a new oil shaft is sunk but 
a Channel swimmer remains afloat ; Home Rails are dull but tomorrow the 
sun may shine... Night and day, minute by minute, the central telegraph 
station of Cable and Wireless is receiving the news red-hot, linking the 


hemispheres, feeding the press, breaking the old laws of space and time. 


CABLE AND WIRELESS 


VIA IMPERIAL 


CABLE AND WIRELESS LTpD.. ELectra House, VicTtorR1A EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C.2 
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1S BRITISH INDUSTRY? 


The way some people talk you'd think British Industry 


hadn't made any progress since Grandfather was a boy 





This, in spite of Mulberry Harbour, Radio Location 
and all the other war-time achievements. The trouble, 


of course, is that while operating under the constant | 





threat of enemy air attack Industry had to keep quiet 
about what it was doing and where it was doing it. 
Feeling not the least bit old-fashioned ourselves, 
when it comes to fastening devices and modern 
assembly methods, we're always ready to swop 
ideas with enterprising manufacturers. Frequently 
we're able to suggest methods, which — by saving 
time on assembly work while making an even 
better job of it—will help to show the world that 


British Industry is still as young as it needs to be 


GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS,LTD., BIRMINGHAM 


} 
The.G.K.N. Advisory Bureau, is willing to co-operate with manu- | i.) % 


facturers and others who are interested in modern fastening devices and assembly methods 
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Welcome the luncheon interval. Now we can stretch our legs 
after a hard morning’s sitting. Now we can get down to the 
really serious business of the batting averages and the chances 
of so-and-so getting his century before tea. Now — thank 


goodness — we can 
test it’s a winner. 


have a gin and Votrix. In every 
It’s British Vermouth and very good. 


VOTRIX VERMOUTH 


SWEET 9/- OR DRY 


Produced and bottled by Vine Products Lid., Kingston, Surrey 
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